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ABSTRACT 



Much of the responsibility for poor teaching of 
history at the secondary level lies with those who teach college 
history rather than those who teach teachers. One approach to new 
methods of history instruction is the development and use of inquiry 
models. Crucial to this approach is the involvement of students and 
teacher in model building — an element frequently lacking in "packaged 
inquiry" materials, which often stifle the opportunity for 
self-generated questions and pre-define the scope of investigation. 
The most difficult task of model building is getting students to 
understand the process and ask the kinds of questions which will 
enable them to gather the data needed to accomplish the goals — in the 
example used here — determining the causes of the American Revolution. 
Once this is accomplished, it is time to begin actual model building, 
which consists of 3 steps: 1) determine area of investigation, 2) 
establish requirements for solving problem, and 3) gather data. The 
model has several uses — for investigation, as shown here, for 
evaluating historical interpretations, and hypothesis testing. 
Einally, to determine whether students can build inquiry models, one 
can use individual models, or devise an exam which tests this 
ability. ("Steps in Model Building" and "Inquiry Model for the Causes 
of the American Revolution" are appended.) (JLB) 
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The "sound and fury" of the Nev? Social Studiee will signify little 
unless teachers are better trained in its techniques. More specifically, the 
use of "packaged inquiry" alone is no substitute tor an inquiring teacher, for 
new naterialo in tl\e hands of a poorly trained teacher produce no better results 
than older ones. Unfortunately, most of us tend to teacli history the way we 
were taught. But even the best methods at the college level soldom produce 
sufficient variety to give students a true test of alternatives, ^ile this 
Influence can lessen with time, its grip has a long half-life, in some cases 
as long as the college notes are legible a 

What I propose today, therefore. Is to shift much of the responsibility 
for poor teaching of history at the secondary level from those who teach teachers 
to those who teach history. While this paper will focus on history. It takes 
little imagination to apply this to all the social studies. It is easy for me 
to shift this responsibility since I muat teach both methods and history classes 
at Iowa State University as wall as supervise student teacheia, ^ich seems to 
be a practical teat of the other two. In addition, my ten years experience in 
tile secondary classrooia gives me the perspective of the classroom teacher, as a 
teacher of a class in social studies taethoda, I've moved steadily in the direction 
of teaching a variety of materia^ mini-courses if you like, rather than just 
explaining the new methods. Ity students purchase the materials highschool students 
would use in the classroom, thus enabling me to teach by example. My students also 
practice using the materials. This, however, is a stop-gap measure at best, for 
three quarter-hours in a methods class can hardly blunt the impact of thirty 
to fifty quarter-hours of unimaginative history teaching. In the long-run then, 
the moat effective way to train history teachers is by employing new techniques 
in the teaching of histetry. The purpose of this paper is to demonstrate one such 
approach: the development and use of inquiry models in the teaching of a college- 
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level course on the American Revolution.^ The objective of the class, to quote 
from Teachini^ as a Suby<b»raive Actiy itY» is to pro^^ide atudt;nts with "genuine 
crap dectectorso" 

An inquiry model, ae used in this presentation, is a process by which 

one systematically establishes what data are needed to explain, solve> describe 

S 

clarify or show important relatioaship>^of historical phenctnena^ The model consists 
of related and subordinate questions, ;jhich,when answered, would describe, explain, 
solve, and clarify the relationship under investigation. 



Crucial to this approach Is the involvement of the students in model building , 

It is here that this technique differs from others^ A i^roakness of the "packaged 
inquiry" now being marketed is that these laaterials do not seem to provide 
students with the open-end experiences the term inquiry implies «. In fact these 
new materials actually prevent the student from practicing at least two essential 
and creative aklllB he must learn in order to be inquis5.t:lve and skeptical, 
a true inquirer <> First, the materials st5.£le the opportunity to ask questions 
by providing questions with their toaterials similar to those at the end of textbook 
chapters; second, the materials limit the scope of investigation by selecting 
the data from which a student i.e to draw conclusions .. 



implications First, it says sometliing about the class atmosphere c It is obvious 
that the class must sense the mood of inquiry Th.e best way that I know to do 
this is for tlie teacher te become an inquirer as wellc In other words, ask 
real questions, questions to which the teacher himself has no certain answer « 

So much of what happens in the classroom is a charade, for questions are really 
saying "guess what I^sa thinking a" It is more honest, and in. many cases better 
teaching, to tell students these answers « It is certainly more efficient* Another 



Let me emphasize the words "developsaent and use" of Inquiry models <> 



VJhen students engage in mod el -build lag activity, there are important 
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implication of model building by students is th^t It says scciething about the 
role of the teacher, In general, teacliere tend to stop teaching at the point 
when they should begins Let me Illustrate® 

Exhibit I 

Most energy in the claeorocnn ought to be spent on stage tvyo. getting the class 
to reach the objective, Into orbit if you please, of becoalng true inquirers® 

Exhibit II 

Model building focuces upon this second stage, although, as we shall see later, 
the first Bta^ will not be neglected r. 

The most d5,fficult task in model building is to get students to understand 
the process and thus ask the kind of questions which Trill enable them to gather 
the data needed to accomplish 'the goals, in this case determining the causes of 
the American Revolutions One example vjrhich iilicita this kijid of question is 
deciding the guilt or innocence of a defendant in a hypothetical case® The class 
can tlien discuss and develop a model for determining the guilt of innocence of the 
accus ed » 

Having dfufined the model and acquainted students with the process, it 
is titfls to begin model building. This consists of three steps.. 

Exhibit m 

As you can see, there are two ways to determine the area of investigation® 

While it would always be preferable for all the class to become enthused about 
the same topic, I have found this consensus difficult to develop® It is possible 
that a general class censensus can develop from a provocative film or from a 
discussion, in this case the idea of revolution.. That ia, students might decide 
they want to find out causes revolutions. But the topic can also be selected 

ahead of time, thus allowing the teacher to see if sufficient mater ia.ls are available. 
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Tlie particular topic is not the key to student: iutorcst;* but rather their 
involve^evst'^ The ripprc::::!.*, not the content, mkee tli« claiis relevant to students^ 

For this rGsaon- I :5e‘i.«utecl the fccpie to be discussed in c3,ae.B; thus I could 
determine what auU:er:lalfi /ituclents ahould purchase and what should be put on reserve 
in the library.. Ab we ahoil see later, it is also pcsfiibie for students to select 
and build KJcdelc on topics their choice . 

Tlie ne?rt tep is to establish the requlrer^^en ts for completing the 
Inveatigs tiona The class discusses what is necessary to adequately Identify the 
causes of the ABierlcnu Rt-volution^ This involves an.gwering the taain questions 
by aubordfj:iate questions which could be answered by data^ 

Exh:lblt IV 

Thifl is the most: point of tbs T.^iicle procetjs o.f tnodei building, It is 

also the most difficult for the student^ to accomplieh.. 

Having established the requilreroen ts for completing the investigation, 
the discussion turns to the kind of data needed to answer the quest ions <, We 
are not latereGted nt fci'ms in whether the data J.g available « Hence this 

diecuosion is partl]r specula tlv *2 and op^sn-anded because we are interested in the 
data which students are necessary to deteriniiie the causes of the American 

Revolution., pu?:poae 1 b to establ:lsh an ideal standard; for example ask *Wiat 

would you as <:Vic.ence to est^ablish the part of the model which asks: 

What did the coXon:ls5:e believe was tJie proper statufi between the colonists and 
Great Britaino?** The teacher can help by suggesting available sources of information 
The discussion focuses av, the validity of aourceso 

Next, the class, either Individually or through dividing the tasks gather 
the data for the model. One aspect of data gathering Is comparing what exists with 
what is needed and in many cases exposing the gapr” Hence, taany questions 

will either remain unanswered or inadequately answored., This serves to Illustrate 
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the probleros of the pr?Gt-. 

Tae tJiodel has ae-veral tissso X^ve just shown thti first, using it for 
inve!3 tigatlon*. It hys alf.o bean used in two other ways , 

Exhibit V 

One problem posed by dcta gather:?jig ie that there muet be an adequate librarvr 
The most important result of model building, howevers is not the data gathered, 
but the akille developed . I-n ether words, the process is mote important than 
the content,. Or to be mors current, the ‘'iredluia is the raaesage.,** 

Once built, the model serves as a useful tool for evaluating different 
interpretations of the subjeett. As students read an interpretation of the causes 
of the American Revolut5.on, for example, they can determine the parts of the model 
efflphasized and omitted by the bietorian.. One can cover s wide range of interpretations 
by having one or two students coac;&ni:rate on just one interpr^^tion and then sharing 
their finding r, Tlsia is en excellent way to study the historiography of an events 
It allcn*76 students to read on entire work rather than the sutEmiariss generally found 
in most anthologies f Students are anleed to sumraariiie a writer’s ideas, to identify 
the parte of the model covered by the writers to (iate-‘:tnino qucEtlons they felt were 
adequately answered or partially answered, and to identify the data used by the 
writer to support his position- When all the Authors have been read and the 
diacusaions completed, it is possible to plot the various interpretations on the 
models The class 1^ then able to determine the difference in emi^iasis between the 
various interpretations ^nd to decide whether each difference is CKie of data or 
assumption. It also fihows questions avoided by various writers c 

The model is aloo useful for hypothesis testing. Here students are 
asked to establish a thesis about some problem in the course, in this case the 
questions Was the American KevoIuticMi a revolution? Students then determine the 



requirements for substantiistlng their hypotheses o ’jIisgo -3ro stated In the forms 
of arguisientB which derived x/:om the question: do we need to know in 

order to aubstantiste the thesis? The tiain arguments are reduced to subordinate 
argtaBents which they cen be ansv-ered by data« Let me illustrate;. If you were 
atteraptlng to aetablish the thesis that the American Revolution was a 
revolution, you might support it with the main argument depending on your definition 
of revolution, that n change occurred in the political leadership after the 
revoiution^ One then cslcs: what do you need to knew? in order to establish this? 
First, who ruled before the revolution:? To answer this the political leaders 
OQust be identified, qb v;eli as their econoisiic and social status.. It must also be 
established if these leaders were effective.. Lastly, you should determine the 
amount of participation in government by the populace^ Similar questions would 
have to be asked about the period after the revolution.. Historians have attempted 
to answer these questions and ouch of this da ta'^* available in secondary workSo 
Again, I am not so concerned with the date gathering as with the questions asked.-. 

That is why the use of eecondary works is acceptable.. It might also be desirable 
to use priraary sources far a part of the modelo The teacher’s role is one of 
interaction with students,. Because students have coea^itted themselves to a point 
of view and have attempted to substantiate it, individual models provide excellent 
per para t ion for group discuss 5.one 

Finally, how can you determine if students can build inquiry models? 

The use of the individual mcdsls axe very halpfulc It is possible, however, to 
devise an exam which tests their ability to build models « To accomplish this, 

I provide the students with a quotation stating a position on some part of the 
topic under consideration by the class. Students are then asked to develop a 
model to test the validity of the quotation. Their answers are to consist of 
four parts: 1) a stats ment about the validity of the quotation; 2) supportive 
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arguments and sub-argunien is which, when answered or supported, tell you what you 
need to know in order to datei'pjine this ststecaant’s validity; 3) a list of the 
kind of data you need to kncn/; 4) sources that could be used to locate the needed 
datSo 

In conclusion, let tne state, that I am not suggesting that this technique 
be used exclusively in teaching history.^ I would hope a Gtudent*s experience 
would be more eclectic than that'* The procedure described here is flexible enough 
to allow teachers to use as little or as much as students can stand, I*ve found 
it useful, for instance, in a auir^/ey class of 200 students, not to engage them 
in model building, but to build a model for them^ method can be implemented 

as rapidly or as slcwly as teachers develop confidence in working with the method* 
It focuses upon the art of teaching and not, as so many proposals today, upon 
expensive gimmickry ^ 

In general, I believe that this method will receive a receptive hearing 
from those who are concerned with teaching, either in their own courses or as 
methods instructors* It will be interesting to see the response when these ideas 
are presented to a grottp of historians this March at the Missouri Valley Historical 
Conference* I did present some of this material to my colleagues in the history 
department last May and the response was one of interest if not enthusiaawo 
But I firmly believe that more good history teaching will occur at the secondary 
level when more good history te^^chitig occurs in our colleges and universities * 
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STEPS :c.« MODEL BUIIDIKCi 

Detf.-r]v'.ina M-cs. cf lfe*ostlgation 

L. &ul 

'/ !■> "JC! ;ic]"iOK' Dii'sC'Jit't 



Sl"a,-i,3 the feebler.! 



Ssconcl?- 



TMrcls 



Est£;b:i.;ldi Sera'li‘emis.;t-£ fop Solving Brobleia 

1;> .Oe visX’jninii'ig V*ha-ij '».'!isstfions nrast bs Ariswefed. 

3u- Dei ■.nji', K-hc-'b FiT.nd o.t‘ Da-te. is “t' tdsd to i^-nsswEiS? 

Qui'is-fcions Raised bj’- ReQuiramen-bm 

(3atbe,i;-' Da-l-.si; 



EJilBlT li USES 0? XODEL J.i^ TL'ACIIINQ HISTOR? 

3io Xiives-biga-bion 

2; Evialim-fciag Hiatorica,! Xn-bspprs-tf'tlozis 
3(.> Tes-ting H ypo-bheals 
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KciEBi'.!: i?s moi:el f ® -ihe caos;^^^ of the Mjrfac^y aEvoLiiTKss 

lo What heppoiisd to msko a large mnbar of inhabitci&ts la North Merloa deoido to 
ohanga thalr atatua or relat oneliip with Groat !a?itain iji i?75«l'3^? (WBoot do 
wo need to kBow •»=>data'“*to establish •ishio and tdieEra o£ai this data bo found?) 

ko What wae there ia the status or ralationehip to Groat S?itain whloh the 
colonists should be clianged? 

lo What did the colonists belies uaa the propar status between the 
ooloniee and Great Eritain? 

a« Bolitioal Stcdaies 

bo Esonceoict 3tatust 

Oo £boisI Status 

do Religious Status 

2o What did the colonists belidre was the (szlsting statue between the 
colonies and Great Britain at the time of the oonfiiot? 

So Folltinal Statusi 

bo SeoncEoio Sta’bis: 

Co Sooiel Stalaiat 

do Religious StatuBi 

3o What did those who nado policy in Great Ife'itaia ballero was the p?opflsr 
status between Great Britain and the oolonias? 

So Political Siiatus: 

bo EbonoKio status* 

«0 Social Status* 

do Rcllgioua Statue* 

Bo What issues caused ccofliots cnrear the etatusi of the relationship between 
the colonies eind Grast Britain which inf luenoed the deeire ffir change? 

lo What issuo;.9 inrolTlng the status and relationaliip between the colonies 
and Great IBs^italn caused conflict? 

Co What irere the conflicts? 

bo What Issues were at ate&c in each oonfliet? 

So issuee of status caused the greatest tmtagonlan to derelop between 

the colonic and Great Britain over status? (^at would we neWl 
know to establish this? 

a, Aid the itttagonlsn have the greatest uppsal m seeon hgri 
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ESHia^ tho Csusae of tha imerioEai R®?oiuti<mj, po So 

2) SatKJsi"^ of oo2oni@l p^otssts and 

3) Zatensi^gr of publio opAaicia 

3') Iteabew sacap^ing asid coadoning aoti-oias of t3b© coloniei^ 

bo iiiio C&loaista belies S.% was tba nost impoytatit adtagonisa as 

fitcaa by* 

X) ?fea©j©p8? edi'Sos'ials 
3) Ki^olutioas fposa political bodias 
S) p^tioas (Szd ffcmofistranc^ 

A) OttOT'oaees of politick leaday© 

5) ©bsenre^ 

6) IrfjttsffSg, %s£Pias 

n© WS^ the iasuss it«yolviiig tha otaoia of -the Colonias to Great Britain 
m raaolvcd paace^ay'*? 

A» woulda*t Gi-sat Eritain (thosa who mads policy) grant the colonics tha 
change in status they r/ere deoaefedng and were willing to fight ito 
naintaijQ what they bolifiRred should be the ps?op 3 a» sta'feja? 

lo We?® there constitutional isaxes which were thought to be irreoonoisble? 

2© Weer® there Individuals tfho sought to psfof3.t frsaf tha conflict? 

X !%• did those who p«opoead aonollla'&lon unable to jz-ovail? 

4o ®ld thoa® in power see a change in 4solonial status os a threat to 
Bti'bieh povreep and jcafestigs? 

B© W}gr were tho eoloniots willing to resort to wsr In «pd( 3 p to ch«wg 4 « th® 
status «MP inaiataia the statu«s at what they bea-ievod should be the Bfop® 
rdationehlp bettreea the colonic and (h’aat Britain? 

lo Ware ihe colonists aotivsted ty psojagandists of the revolution? 

2a Bid tho ooloalsts beliava the Bpl-iieb poieition wea a threat to their 
autonomoas esssirbUee? 



